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VERGIL'S RELATIONS TO GRAECO-ROMAN ART 



By H. R. Fatrcxough 
Leland Stanford Junior University 



One who knows his Vergil well cannot visit the great museums of 
Europe, more especially those of Rome, without seeing much in 
marble and bronze, in fresco-paintings, gems and cameos, which 
would serve to illustrate scores of passages in the Eclogues, Georgics, 
and Aeneid. It seems strange that, though Lessing's famous study 
of the relations between literature and art was based on an episode 
in the Aeneid, no one has yet done for Vergil what Helbig has done 
for Homer. This cannot be due to lack of material. Perhaps it is 
because the material is too rich. But, in view of the fact that fresh 
interest has been aroused in Vergilian studies by the recent publica- 
tion of Heinze's great book, Virgils epische Technik, and of Norden's 
brilliant edition of the sixth Aeneid, it is high time that our poets 
should be approached from the archaeological point of view, and an 
effort made to see how far the fine art, which was either inherited or 
created in Vergil's own day, is reflected in his works. 

In none of the extant lives of Vergil are we told that our author 
had any special knowledge of art. We must suppose that he was 
not, like Euripides, an artist himself, but we may be sure that, as a 
thoroughly cultivated man, he was as familiar with the great produc- 
tions of art extant in his time as he was with the religious ritual and 
legendary lore which figure so conspicuously in his poems. We feel 
too that in his descriptions of works of art Vergil is like his own Aeneas, 
as he contemplates the shield made by Vulcan: imagine gaudet, he 
is charmed with the portraiture. 

It is seldom that descriptions of works of art are introduced into 
the Aeneid from the mere force of epic tradition. The shield of 
Aeneas is obviously modeled upon that of Achilles, but even here not 
only is there no violation of the laws of artistic possibility, but the 
glories of the Roman nation, which Vulcan blazoned in silver and gold, 
were frequently set forth in monumental decorations of the Augustan 
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age. So with the scenes from the Trojan War, which adorn Juno's 
temple in Carthage. This famous contest was a very common 
subject in art, and Schreiber is doubtless right when he says, a propos 
of the Tabula Iliaca, that "Vergil's pictures of the Trojan War seem 
to be derived almost as much from such paintings as from literature." 

It is evident that Vergil was deeply impressed by some of the 
great architectural works of his age. Perhaps the most inspiring of 
these was the temple of Apollo, built by Augustus on the Palatine, 
and richly adorned with sculptures. According to Servius, Vergil 
had this temple in view when by contrast he represents Latinus as 
seated in an ancient temple of wood, adorned with figures in cedar, 
the portraits of his divine and human ancestors. It is in a marble 
temple of Apollo that Augustus receives the offerings of the nations 
in the eighth Aeneid — a passage in which Vergil combines references 
to the Apollo of the Palatine, and to the Porticus ad Nationes, which 
Augustus adorned with the images of all nations. Vergil himself (in 
the third book of the Georgics) would fain build a noble temple to his 
patron god by the Mincius, and embellish it with the sculptured 
history of Augustus. Within is to be an image of Caesar, and on the 
temple doors are to be scenes in ivory and gold. Among these are 
some from the inferno, with which we may well compare the famous 
landscapes in the Vatican Library, which Helbig assigns to the last 
century b. c. The temple of the Cumaean Apollo in Aeneid vi. 18 ff. 
showed upon its doors two sets of corresponding scenes from the 
Cretan cycle of myths : first, at Athens, the death of Androgeos, the con- 
demnation of the Athenians, and the annual drawing of lots in deter- 
mining the human tribute to Minos; secondly, in Crete, Pasiphae, 
the bull and the Minotaur, the Labyrinth, Ariadne, and Daedalus. 
"Vergil," says Conington, "recapitulates the heads of the story 
briefly and, to one unacquainted with it, uninteUigibly." True, 
but Vergil could take it for granted that a story, so often depicted 
both in poetry and in art, would require no explanation for his 
readers. 

The central figure in both the poetry and the art of Vergil's age 
is of course the emperor himself. The giant statue of Augustus in 
the Vatican belongs to Vergil's own day, and the motif is derived 
from older works of the Hellenistic period. The deification of the 
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emperors represents a state of thought which was as familiar to 
the late Greeks of Alexandria as to the Romans at the beginning 
of the imperial period, and the best commentary on the Vergilian 
conception of Augustus is furnished by remains of art. 

The famous Ara Pacis Augusti, in some respects the noblest 
representative of Roman art, was set up only six years after Vergil's 
death. In this we have Augustus glorified as the giver of peace to 
the world. Here the mythical and purely heroic elements are omitted. 
Augustus is represented on the occasion of his first sacrifice at the 
altar as accompanied by his family and the nobles of Rome. We 
see a procession of men, women, and children, remarkable for their 
graceful and dignified bearing. On a smaller frieze may be seen 
the servants and the beasts for sacrifice. 

Aside from its great artistic value, this work is interesting to us 
as furnishing the best parallel in art to the historical portraits which 
crowd the pages of Vergil. Thus in the sixth Aeneid Anchises shows 
Aeneas the spirits who are to become the chiefs of Alba and Rome. 
They include the Alban princes, Romulus and his kingly successors 
(statues of whom, according to Pliny, stood in the Capitol), the 
great men of the republic, as well as Pompey, Julius Caesar, and 
Augustus, and finally the vivid and pathetic portrait of Marcellus. 

Such love of portraiture is one of the characteristic features of 
Roman art, and numerous lines in Vergil illustrate the realism of 
Roman portrait-sculpture as contrasted with Greek idealism. A 
striking example is afforded by the account of the boxers Dares 
and Entellus, and of their contest, in Aeneid v. 362 ff. For this we 
have a counterpart in both Hellenistic literature and Hellenistic 
art — the former in the twenty-second idyl of Theocritus, the latter 
in the well-known bronze statue of a pugilist found in 1885 on the 
western slope of the Quirinal. 

Vergil's realistic portraiture is also illustrated by his account of 
Charon, the dread ferryman of the dead (Aen. vi. 299): "On his 
chin lies a mass of unkempt hoary hair; his eyes are fixed and fiery; 
his soiled raiment hangs in a knot from his shoulders. His boat 
is of a dim, murky hue." Here we have a picture which, like much 
of Vergil's Inferno, obviously has close connection with contemporary 
art. We can hardly doubt that in the Rome of Vergil's day there 
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were many reproductions or imitations of the famous paintings of 
Polygnotus in the Lesche of the Cnidians at Delphi. Polygnotus 
(Paus. x. 28. 1-3) represented Charon as an old man, ferrying his 
bark over the reedy Acheron. "So dim," says Pausanias, "are the 
outlines of the fish that you would take them for shadows." Though 
Polygnotus represented the ferryman of the dead as old, yet we may 
be sure that he did not depict him in the ugliness of Vergil's descrip- 
tion, and here — as elsewhere — it is highly probable that Vergil is 
influenced by the forms of Etruscan art, which loved to represent 
hideous figures as of demons, including a terror-inspiring Charon. 

Vergil's Charon, then, illustrates the fact that, if at times the poet 
in his descriptions of art departs from types or conceptions still exem- 
plified in actual remains or historical record, the variation may be 
due to other works or ideals no longer known to us. Thus it is 
possible that in the Laocoon episode Vergil has in view some work 
closely akin to, but not identical with, the famous Vatican group, 
though the latter had been in existence half a century before the 
second Aeneid was written. Another illustration is afforded by the 
richly embroidered chlamys in the fifth Aeneid, which represents 
scenes from a familiar myth, the story of Ganymede, a favorite 
subject of Graeco-Roman art. Perhaps the most familiar of the 
Ganymede monuments is one in the Vatican, an echo of an original 
by the Attic sculptor Leochares, whose Zeus was set up as a Jupiter 
Tonans on the Capitol. Pliny (N. H. xxxiv. 79) has praised the 
skill of this Ganymede, in which the eagle, as if realizing the 
beauty of his charge and the majesty of the god who sent him down 
to earth, seems careful not to hurt the youth. Ganymede's faithful 
dog, with uplifted head, is baying to heaven. Here the resemblance 
ceases. In Vergil the boy has guardians near at hand, and more 
than one dog; in Leochares there are no guardians (though these 
may once have existed), and there is but the single hound. In both 
the Ganymede and Laocoon scenes, however, the variations are 
such as it is perfectly natural for a poet to indulge in, even if the 
extant works were the ones most familiar to him. 

Vergil has an interesting reference to the Dioscuri and their horses 
in the third book of the Georgics (89 ff.). "Such," he says, "was 
the steed that learned to obey the rein of Amyclaean Pollux, Cyl- 
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larus, and such were those of which Greek poets have preserved the 
memory, the two horses of Mars, and the pair of mighty Achilles." 
Now Cyllarus is usually assigned, not to Pollux, but to Castor, and 
Vergil's reference has a sort of chiastic effect, which embraces the 
two horses and the two heroes. Vergil's language, moreover, would 
indicate that, while he thought of the horses of Mars and Achilles 
in connection with Greek poetry, another source suggested to him 
the horses of the Dioscuri. The colossal statues of the Dioscuri 
now on the Monte Cavallo at Rome are, according to Ernest Gard- 
ner, "examples of Lysippean art." If these were not known to 
Vergil, at least he was surely familiar with the group by Hegias 
(according to some, a teacher of Phidias) which Augustus afterward 
placed on the Capitol. 

The Dioscuri group is but one of the vast number of noble works 
of Greek art with which Augustus adorned his temples and other 
public buildings. All the great masters were represented, including 
Phidias, Myron, Scopas, Praxiteles, Lysippus, and their chief followers. 
Contemporary artists were also kept busy both before and during the 
first emperor's reign. One of the Greek sculptors working in 
Rome in the middle of the first century b. c. was Arcesilaus, whom 
Varro much admired, and who made a statue of Venus Genitrix for 
the Forum of Julius Caesar. Many copies of this work are extant, 
the best-known being that in the Louvre. This popular work, as 
well as the many other Aphrodite statues which must have been in 
Rome in Vergil's day, can hardly fail to have influenced the poet in 
his conception of the mother of his hero. The Venus of Arcesilaus, 
unlike most of the Hellenistic and later representations of Aphrodite 
— e. g., the Venus di Medici — is a fully draped figure, and it is a 
striking fact that in the most detailed description which Vergil gives 
of the goddess undisguised (Aen. i. 402 ff.) her robe flows to her very 
feet — pedes vestis defluxit ad imos. 

When first encountered by Aeneas, Venus was disguised as a 
maiden huntress. She had "the look and dress of a maiden, the 
arms of a maiden of Sparta, or like Harpalyce of Thrace when she 
tires her steeds and outstrips the winged Hebrus in her flight. For, 
in huntress fashion, on her shoulders had she slung a light bow, and 
left her tresses to the play of the winds; bare was her knee; in a knot 
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had she gathered her flowing folds." At once it occurs to Aeneas 
that she must be either the sister of Phoebus (329), or of the blood 
of the nymphs, like Camilla, who was dedicated to Diana and was 
girt with Diana's weapons (xi. 536). Certainly she bears a sufficiently 
close resemblance to the Diana of Hellenistic art, especially the 
Artemis of the Pergamene frieze, and the Diane a la biche or Artemis 
of Versailles (in the Louvre). In the frieze the goddess' flowing 
drapery is girt about her waist. Her attire is short, and her knee 
and leg are bare, while the other goddesses are closely draped. The 
Diane a la biche has a quiver of arrows, not her bow, over her right 
shoulder, and her hair is tight, not loose; but her attire is short, and 
the drapery is actually turned back above the left knee in order to 
display the latter fully to view. If Vergil was familiar with this 
statue, his nuda genu must be a direct reference to this — its most 
peculiar feature. 

The passage in Aeneid v. 817 ff., where Neptune, attended by his 
numerous and varied train, glides over the stormy seas and quiets 
them, and that in the same book (240 ff.) where Cloanthus offers up 
a prayer to the gods of the sea and is heard by the choir of the nereids 
and of Phorcys, by the maiden Panopea and father Portunus himself 
— not to mention the line in Aeneid i. 127, where Neptune lifts up 
his placid countenance above the troubled waters — these remind us 
of the great work of Scopas, which about the year 30 b. c. was taken 
from Bithynia by Cn. Domitius and set up in the temple of Neptune 
in Rome. According to Pliny (N. H. xxxvi. 26), this work showed 
Thetis carrying the body of Achilles over the sea, and attended by 
Poseidon himself, besides nereids on dolphins, sea animals, hippo- 
camps, tritons, the train of Phorcys, and other sea monsters. The 
Poseidon in this group was undoubtedly represented in a much more 
peaceful mood than in most of the Poseidon types. 

It would seem from many passages that in referring to the attri- 
butes of the gods Vergil has his eye upon their forms in art. Thus 
in Eclogues x. 24, Silvanus has "his head decked with rustic crown, 
shaking his fennel flowers and large lilies." So in Georgics i. 20, 
Silvanus is "carrying a tender uprooted cypress." Compare the 
mosaic in the Lateran Museum (Helbig 719), where the god carries a 
tree branch in his left hand and a sickle in his right. The latter 
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feature reminds us of Vergil's Priapus (Geor. iv. in) who is armed 
with a sickle of willow wood. The cereale papaver (Geor. i. 212) 
accords with the fact that Demeter is commonly represented as 
carrying poppies and wheat-ears (Helbig 895), while the mystica vannus 
Iacchi (Geor. i. 166) indicates the \Ckvov which is so often associated 
in art with Bacchus (vide J. H. S. XXIII. 292). Vergil's Tripto- 
lemus, unci monstrator aratri, is a boy (puer, Geor. i. 19), even as in 
the beautiful bust in theMuseoChiaramontiof the Vatican (Helbig 74). 

Other illustrations are afforded by Pallas with nimbus and 
Gorgon (Aen. ii. 615); Apollo, Arquitenens (Aen. iii. 75), crinitus 
(Aen. ix. 638); his flowing locks incircled with leafy chaplet and 
band of gold (Aen. iv. 147); Mercury, with golden sandals and 
caduceus (Aen. iv. 239); Iris, with her saffron wings (Aen. iv. 700) 
and bow of a thousand hues (Aen. v. 609); the winged god Sleep 
(Aen. v. 838) ; Liber in his car, driving his tigers, the reins festooned 
with vine leaves (Aen. vi. 804); the Bacchantes (Aen. vii. 385 ff.), 
with thyrsi and blazing torches; Cybele, with her yoked lions (Aen. 
x. 254); the Furies, winged and wreathed with serpents (Aen. xii. 
845); Triton, with the shaggy breast of a man, but the lower body 
that of a fish (Aen. x. 209; cf. Helbig 12 n); and Aurora, with her 
roseate chariot (Aen. vi. 535 and vii. 26). Lastly, let us recall the 
beautiful picture of daybreak in Aeneid xii. 113 ff., where the horses 
of the sun are just rising from the depths of the flood and with uplifted 
nostrils breathe the day. One wonders whether in writing this 
passage Vergil could have had in view the glorious group of Helios 
and his four steeds in the east pediment of the Parthenon. "They 
seem," says Mrs. Mitchell, "to shake from their proud heads the 
ocean foam, and we almost hear their impatient snort." 

Rivers and mountains are commonly mentioned by Vergil in 
terms of mythology or — what is much the same — ancient art. 
Everyone is familiar with the river-gods of the Parthenon pediments, 
or, to come down to Hellenistic art, with the colossal Marforio 
in the court of the Capitoline Museum, or the majestic Nile in the 
Vatican, or the companion statue of the Tiber in the Louvre, which 
with the Nile once adorned the temple of Isis in Rome. One of the 
mural paintings in the Museo delle Terme shows the river Numicius 
as a bearded man, holding a reed in his left hand, and on a fine 
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sarcophagus (Helbig 841) the lid shows a mask of Oceanus, surrounded 
by sea monsters. Vergil doubtless had some representation of the 
Tiber in view when he composed the passage in Aeneid. viii. 31 ff., 
where "aged Tiberinus seems to rise up among the poplar boughs; 
fine linen veils him with gray covering, and shadowy reeds conceal 
his hair." In the same book, v. 711, "the Nile with his great body 
mourns, opening out his folds, and with all his robe expanded calls 
his vanquished people to his blue lap." The Eridanus, "king of 
rivers" (Geor. i. 482) has "two gilded horns on his bull-like face" 
(Geor. iv. 371), and Mincius, "veiled in gray sedge," was the figure- 
head of the Mantuans' ship (Aen. x. 205). Rivers and lakes (vide 
Aen. x. 205) have the title pater (e. g., pater Tiberinus, Geor. iv. 369), 
and " father Inachus " (Aen. vii. 783) on the shield of Turnus "pours 
his water from an embossed urn," indicating how these statues were 
often used for fountains. 

As to the representation of mountains in ancient art, we have but 
to refer to the heroic figure in the east pediment of the Parthenon, 
which is regarded by many as Mount Olympus, and we may point 
to half a dozen illustrations of mountain-gods in the museums of 
Rome. For example, on a sarcophagus in the Villa Borghese (Helbig 
965) the birth of Apollo and Artemis is localized partly by the moun- 
tain-god Cynthus, who sits between two trees, a laurel and an olive 
(cf. Helbig 698, 699, 705, 1000). So too in an alto-relief, representing 
the judgment of Paris (Helbig 938), the god of Ida sits beside a great 
oak tree. Near by is a nymph standing on a rock, while a young 
deer behind her represents the fauna of the mountain. 

Turning to Vergil, it is evident that in the figurehead of Aeneas' 
ship (Aen. x. 157) the Ida above the lions of Cybele must have been, 
not a mountain, but a mountain-god. When Aeneas rushes in 
exultant joy to the combat with Turnus (Aen. xii. 701), he is said to 
be huge as Athos or as Eryx or as Father Apenninus himself, when 
he resounds with his tossing oaks and when, uplif ting himself heaven- 
ward, he glories in his snowy crest. This simile, like the Homeric 
one on which it is based, 

r) pa Kal &>pixr)6ri opc'i VHpoevri ioucw (N 754), 

is said to be "singularly inappropriate," but it is at least more intel- 
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Hgible if we think of Apenninus as a god of gigantic stature, whom 
one may imagine as rising up in his glorious might. 

Another Vergilian description of a mountain has offended even 
sympathetic critics of our poet. It is that of Atlas in the fourth 
Aeneid (246-51). "And now, in his flight, Mercury descries the 
peak and steep sides of enduring Atlas, who props the heavens on 
his crest — Atlas, whose pine-clad head is ever girt with black clouds, 
and beaten with wind and rain. Fallen snow covers his shoulders; 
moreover, rivers tumble over his aged chin, and his rough beard is 
stiff with ice." Henry defends this description on the ground that 
Vergil is really describing a demigod transformed into a mountain. 
It would be better to say that he is describing a mountain as it might 
have been, and possibly was, represented in the realistic art of the 
Hellenistic period. 

It does not seem extravagant to suppose that some of Vergil's 
vivid descriptions of animal life were inspired by contemporary or 
earlier art. In 295 B. c. a she-wolf was set up near the sacred fig- 
tree. This has been thought to be identical with the bronze wolf of 
the Capitol, which, however, certainly originated at an earlier time. 
Other existing representations of the wolf with the twins are later 
than Vergil's day, though many such doubtless existed in his time. 
In Vergil's account (Aen. viii. 630) there is one feature to be noted 
particularly. Vulcan "had wrought the mother- wolf as she lay 
stretched out in the green cave of Mavors." Wickhoff in his Roman 
Art (p. 35) points out that certain Hellenistic reliefs — notably two 
beautiful well-heads from the Palazzo Grimani, now in Vienna — 
show similarity of technique and design to the Ara Pacis, and belong 
certainly to the same school, having been executed in Rome by Greek 
artists. These well-head reliefs exhibit respectively a sheep and a 
lioness suckling their young, and each is framed in the wall of a cavern. 

Boars and bulls — frequent subjects for similes in Vergil, but also 
in Homer — are copiously illustrated in Graeco-Roman art. Dolphins 
and fishes are numerous. The goose, too, which was worked in 
silver on Aeneas' shield, had long been a familiar subject in art 
(Helbig 532). 

In view of Wickhoff's theory that in art illustration the con- 
tinuous method of narration originated in Roman pagan art, and 
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can be regarded as native, not imported from Greece, it is interesting 
to find that Vergil exhibits this continuous method of representation 
in some of his descriptions. Thus the richly embroidered chlamys 
in Aeneid v. 250 ff. showed Ganymede in the excitement of the hunt 
and at the same time, apparently, borne aloft by the eagle. Obviously 
there must have been two scenes side by side, with Ganymede figuring 
twice. Somewhat similar is the latter part of Vergil's description 
of the shield of Aeneas (Aen. viii. 675-728), where we have the battle 
of Actium, the rout and the triumph — three distinct scenes, the 
same persons figuring in all. Here Conington remarks that "Vergil 
seems to forget that he is not telling a story, but describing a picture." 
Yet Vergil does not stray beyond the possibilities of art; he is merely 
following a method which dominated the art of fifteen centuries, 
and which was not despised even by such masters as Botticelli and 
Michel Angelo. 



